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PREAMBLE 


t is important to recognize how this 
Council approached its assignment. Our 
mission was to improve the quality of life in 
rural America. Our approach was to stream- 
line the process by which the Federal 

Government delivers its resources. 


A key conclusion of this report is that quality 
of life improves when economic development 
occurs and economic development occurs 
only through community development. 
Community development and the Federal 
Government's role in fostering it are the main 
elements of our recommeridations and of this 
report. 


As you read, understand that: 


... You will not see Federal farm programs 
addressed; our charge was not to specifically 
consider this important issue. However, our 
recommendations for strengthening rural 
America include agriculture as part of an 
overall plan. 


... You will not see a call for new agencies. 
We believe that the key participants are 
already there but that they must work more 
collaboratively. 


...You will not see extensive dialogue given to 
Federal programs. Our focus was on process, 
not programs. 


...You will, however, see recommendations 
included for state governments and local 
communities. It is our conviction that 
Federal, state and local government, private 
enterprise, and local communities must all 
work collaboratively; that it must be a unified 
process with necessary disciplines. 


...You will see that our solutions are not 
money driven. We believe that existing re- 
sources are adequate but in many cases 
misdirected and too prescriptive. 


... You will see constant acknowledgment that 
community development is the key to eco- 
nomic development. And, 


... You will see a commitment to make cer- 
tain, through collaborative processes, that the 
destiny of communities be determined by 
those who live there. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 


— America is in transition — from an 
economy based on the land to one diver- 
sified by trade and commerce, from an 
overabundant natural world to one that re- 
quires careful nurturing, from a world in 
which sweat and determination brought suc- 
cess to one where knowledge and creativity 
are also critically important. The transition 
has not been an easy one, nor is it complete. 


Rural America is increasingly aware of the 
challenges confronting it. Like the welcoming 
features of nature that marked the pioneer’s 
way across the prairie, rural America needs 
landmarks to guide it to a better future. 


In this report, the President’s Council on 
Rural America addresses the current situation 
in rural America and what can be done to 
bring about change. The Council not only 
recognizes that the need is great in rural 
America, but it also generates a vision of op- 
portunity for rural America’s future. This 
vision includes a commitment to helping 
rural America realize a future that includes 
empowered individuals and caring commu- 
nities; skilled visionary leadership; and 
resourceful collaborative action that encour- 
ages rural Americans to take control of their 
own destiny and create a future that is sus- 
tainable through local initiative. 


In order to realize this vision, the report pro- 
poses that rural community development 
activity must be guided by two basic princi- 
ples: the central role of the community and 
the creation of more responsive government. 
It is necessary for government to act as an 
enabler in the development process, to ac- 
quire a sensitivity to the diversity of rural 
needs, and to establish the flexibility to allow 
each rural community to develop in the 
manner which its own residents determine is 
best suited to their community vision for the 
21st century. 


To implement these principles, the report 
puts forward recommendations, some of 
which generally apply to communities and 
government. These include: 


a Government should adopt a flexible ap- 
proach to locally- conceived rural 
community development, supporting it 
with technical assistance, with funding 
support, and with the involvement of busi- 
nesses, educational institutions, private 
foundations, and volunteers. 


ea Government should carefully review its 
policies and modify those that inhibit car- 
ing locally conceived community 
development and those that impose unrea- 
sonable process burdens on rural 
businesses and governments. 


a All Federal funding programs should re- 
spond to careful assessments of need, not 
competing with free enterprise, but en- 
couraging privatization where possible. 


e Rural America must dramatically improve 
its educational achievement and all 
Americans should share the responsibility 
for providing the resources necessary to 
accomplish this. 


To support these general recommendations, 
the report recommends these specific state 
and Federal actions: 


es Encourage governors to support, at the 
state level, a full-time Advisor on Rural 
Community Development, the establish- 
ment of inter-agency State Government 
Working Groups on Rural Community 
Development, and the creation of private 
sector Advisory Councils on Rural 
Community Development. 


s To correspond to State efforts, the 
appointment of a senior White House 
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Advisor on rural development issues, con- 
tinued support of the Policy Coordinating 
Group/Working Group on Rural America, 
and the establishment of a permanent pri- 
vate sector President’s Advisory Council 
on Rural America. 


s To coordinate Federal and state collabora- 
tion, create and maintain State Rural 
Development Councils in all states, as cur- 
rently being formed through the 
President’s Initiative on Rural America. 


a Both the Federal and state government 
must redouble their efforts in gathering 
data, through efforts such as the Rural 
Information Center, by providing infor- 
mation and technical assistance, and 
assisting with long-term strategic planning 
activities. 


The key to success is to create a system of 
effective collaboration among the Federal, 
state, and intergovernmental entities which 
builds to include local and tribal government, 
as well as the private sector. The establish- 
ment of a mechanism for this collaboration is 
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proposed — an advisor for rural develop- 
ment, an interagency coordinating group, 
and a private sector advisory council at the 
state and Federal level. Working through 
State Rural Development Councils, it is the 
President’s Council on Rural America’s belief 
that the most effective response to rural 
needs, based on locally driven initiative, can 
be effected in rural America. 


The report proposes a process and puts in 
place a system which are sensitive to the di- 
versity of rural needs and the complexity of 
the emerging rural economic environment. It 
reflects a new standard for governance, based 
upon the ability of individuals to respond 
most effectively to their own needs, while 
encouraging strategic planning and measura- 
bility. All of these encouraging signs should 
be nurtured and supported. 


In the short run, rural America can benefit. 
In the long run, the entire nation will 
prosper. 


A VISION FOR RURAL AMERICA 


FE a nation, determining a direction for 
the future means having a vision, an ideal 
and unique image of what life should be like 
and how it should be sustained. Vision is at 
the heart of the ability to generate purpose 
and commitment. It is an acute sense of what 
is possible. 


We are a group of 19 Americans with rural 
roots who have developed a vision of oppor- 
tunity for rural America’s future. We offer 
our vision as a tool for rural Americans in 
crafting their own vision for tomorrow — a 
future where all Americans can enjoy an out- 
standing quality of life. 


The vision we offer calls for: 


s A sustained commitment to people in 
rural America. Above all else, people are 
the heart and soul of this nation, its econ- 
omy, and the land. We support efforts that 
empower rural Americans with new 
knowledge, attitudes, skills, and aspira- 
tions that will give them with the 
opportunity to reach their greatest 
potential. 


s Caring communities in rural America. 
People can develop strong character and 
high moral standards, demonstrate 
responsibility, and care deeply about their 
neighbors, their values, and their 
surroundings. 


s People committed to collaboration and 
cooperative partnerships in rural 
America. Among individuals, communi- 
ties, levels of government, and between the 
public and private sectors, collaboration is 
an essential way of doing business that 
builds upon empowered people and caring 
communities. 


e All rural Americans having access to qual- 
ity services. These include an education 
which will enable rural children to com- 
pete in the global community; lifelong, 
continuing education for rurai adults; a 
strong health care system that encourages 
health promotion and disease prevention; 
affordable and adequate housing. 


a Diversity being honored and celebrated in 
rural America. Our differences enrich us. 
We embrace diversity in heritage, ethnic 
and religious backgrounds, cultural tradi- 
tions, geography, and natural 
surroundings. 


ls je et a 


s Our similarities as Americans — and not 
our differences — being recognized and 
emphasized in rural America. As citizens 
of one nation, all of us — urban and rural, 
rich and poor, old and young, male and 
female — must be willing to address the 
challenges that confront any one of us. 
Rural America’s difficulties are urban 
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America’s difficulties and vice versa; if they 
are not resolved, the entire nation suffers. 


A new standard for government flourish- 
ing in rural America. Government returns 
the process to the people, demonstrating 
that it, functioning in the proper role, can 
play a nurturing and sustaining role as an 
enabler removing obstacles to community 
achievement. 


Government agencies and the private 
sector working together as partners in 
rural America. Through collaborative 
partnerships, an environment will be cre- 
ated for investment and reinvestment in 
rural America. 


A Vision for Rural America 


e Rural Americans learning skills that are 


necessary for future, productive employ- 

ment in conjunction with a focused effort 
to create commensurate employment op- 
portunities. 


Rural Americans and rural communities 
possess the capacity to change in response 
to the changing demands of the global 
community. 


Community development that sustains, 
rather than strains, the natural environ- 
ment in rural America. Economic 
development and environmental preserva- 
tion are compatible. 


THE NEED FOR ACTION 


T* time for decisive action is now. Rural 
America has reached a critical junction in 
the path to its future. Before it now lie many 
alternatives. How rural America chooses — 
and how wisely the Nation reacts to those 
choices — will shape America for succeeding 
generations. 


A decision to promote the economic and 
social development of America’s rural areas is 
in the national interest. Doing so inevitably 
requires turning the attention of the Nation’s 
policy agenda, and some of its resources, in 
the direction of rural America at a time when 
many other pressing concerns vie for those 
resources. What basis is there for taking such 
actions? 


First, rural America must be a contributor to 
our national effort for enhanced economic 
competitiveness through the production of 
marketable goods and services. Rural 
America is home to the vast majority of the 
Nation’s natural resources. Rural areas belong 
not only to those who live there, but to us all. 
Their employment is a critical engine of na- 
tional growth; their conservation and wise 
use a matter of national concern. 


Finally, rural problems do not long remain 
rural. People migrate. Problems that begin in 
rural areas soon become urban problems as 
the rural jobless are drawn to urban areas. 
Inevitably, therefore, concerns that appear to 
be isolated rural issues, are, in fact, obstacles 
to national progress. 


Rural America today faces many pressing 
challenges. Most important is the challenge 
of change. Today’s rural economy now is fun- 
damentally different from the rural economy 


of yesterday. Farming and other natural re- 
source industries no longer dominate rural 
areas as they once did. These changes do not 
derive from weakness but from strength. 
Continual improvements in productivity and 
rapidly changing technology have cut dra- 
matically into the need for workers in rural 
industries that once employed all comers. 


Alongside traditional rural industries are new 
industries that in many cases have become 
the leading source of jobs and income. While 
this has benefitted many rural workers, the 
growing manufacturing capacity of newly- 
industrializing nations has stiffened the 
competition for rural industries, putting 
added pressure on already low rural wages 
and speeding the pace at which machines 
replace wage-earners. 


Rural America has few choices. If it is to 
maintain its standard of living, it must have a 
well-educated workforce and competitive 
new and strengthened existing businesses 
able to put these skills to good use. Without 
them, rural incomes will continue to shrink, 
and rural people will move away. 


Rural America is handicapped in meeting 
this challenge. Economic competition is diffi- 
cult enough for urban producers. It is doubly 
difficult in rural America. For despite the fact 
that rural America is a wonderful place to live 
and work, it faces special obstacles by the 
simple fact of being rural. 


Oftentimes, being rural means having cities 
and towns that are very small, and industry 
and commerce on a smaller scale. It may 
mean relying on a single commodity or prod- 
uct and lacking the ability to weather 
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economic ups and downs. There may be a 
lack of infrastructure and business services 
needed to sustain economic efficiency. It 
sometimes means having labor forces that 
frequently lack the range of job skills that are 
needed for many tasks. It can mean doing 
without many services and amenities that big 
city business owners find attractive. And, 
there may be a need for a stronger institu- 
tional base to plan and carry out effective 
strategies for development in our rapidly- 
changing world. 


In our market-driven economy, lasting eco- 
nomic prosperity is possible only by 
producing goods and services that can com- 
mand competitive profitable prices on world 
markets. If rural America is to be a place 
where people can live in harmony, where they 
can enjoy prosperity, where they can keep 
their families together, it must be a place of 
strength, with the ability to respond to 
changing conditions with competition and 
creativity. To reach this goal, rural economies 
must complete the industrial transformation 
that has already begun, substituting new, 
high-value economic activity for traditional 
products that are being underbid by foreign 
competitors. 


The changing challenge to America — 

its need to focus on its future, rather than 
merely maintaining the present — demands a 
different type of policy response than we have 
made in the past. But as a Nation, America 
has not faced up to this need. Our policies fit 
the old times, and not the job that must now 
be done. 


Government'’s traditional response to prob- 
lems has been to create programs to meet 
identified needs. Since the 1930's, we have 
established programs in many areas, includ- 
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ing finance, health, housing, planning, trans- 
portation, water and wastewater systems, and 
many more. When things go wrong with 
these programs, the response has been to 
adjust or replace them with similar programs. 
When they have outlived their missions, we 
have not been willing to bring them to an 
end. 


The President’s Initiative on Rural 
Development's focus has not been to elimi- 
nate programs, but to better manage and 
coordinate Federal rural program delivery. 
The establishment of the Policy Coordinating 
Group/Working Group on Rural 
Development in early 1989 created a working 
forum for Federal intergovernmental cooper- 
ation to resolve inconsistencies and 
challenges of multiple rural programs. The 
establishment of State Rural Development 
Councils, initially in 8 “pilot” states and cur- 
rently expanding to the balance of states and 
territories, creates a forum for intergovern- 
mental collaboration at all levels and includes 
the private sector. The Councils have realized 
initial success and hold great promise tor 
more effectively responding to the needs of 
rural America. 


In approaching its mission, the Council ini- 
tially divided itself into subgroups to gather 
information on existing programs, 
structures, delivery systems, and potential 
barriers to rural community development. 
After initial meetings, it became apparent 
that firsthand information provided by those 
involved at the local level in various aspects 
of rural community development would offer 
the most current perspective in responding to 
local needs. The Council held a series of 
seven regional public hearings throughout 
the country listening to hundreds of individ- 
uals actively involved in a wide array of 


development efforts. From state, local and 
tribal government representatives, to farmers, 
community leaders, and rural planners, the 
Council discussed the challenges and oppor- 
tunities of rural America today. 


a Public Hearing Sites 


While the testimony necessarily expressed a 
great diversity of views, some common issues 
and concerns stand out. Among the more 
prominent were these: 


“We do not need handouts; the solution 
will never be found in the bottom of a 
pork barrel. We do not need to addict 
rural America to the narcotic of entitle- 
ment programs or to the humiliation of a 
welfare check. What we do need is educa- 
tion. We need...to empower local leaders 
to create their own vision and to develop 
their own strategies.” 


— Bill Amick, South Carolina 


s Local leadership capacity is limited. 
Successful rural development depends 
heavily on local leadership, but many rural 
communities lack skilled or effective lead- 
ers. Helping rural communities find and 


develop the leadership they need is an area 
that merits special attention. 


“The needs of rural America are not ho- 
mogeneous, and nativnal programs 
should be flexible enough to meet the 
needs of diverse rural communities” 


— Richard Wilson, California 


Rural America is diverse. “One size fits all” 
policies do not work well in rural America. 
Rural areas are radically different from 
urban America, both in their problems and 
the conditions under which they must be 
solved. Rural areas are also very diverse 
from one region to another. This diversity 
demands solutions that are flexible enough 
to work well everywhere. 


“Please send a message back to 
Washington that rural America needs to 
be able to access the same opportunities 
as the urban areas, but we simply can’t 
compete with the same criteria. We must 
acknowledge the special needs of rural 
America.” 


— Marylou Stewart, New York 


Rural problems have many sides. Rural 
development problems do not fit neatly 
into any single pigeonhole. They have 
many dimensions—human, financial, 
physical, economic. Often, these are closely 
interrelated. Rural development strategies 
must treat these related dimensions jointly, 
not separately. 


“Problem solving can only be 
accomplished by focusing on multi-juris- 
dictional programs which relate to the 
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totality of problems, rather than individ- 
ual and fragmented boundaries.” 


— Howard Grossman, Pennsylvania 


Need for multi-community action. Many 
rural communities are too small to act 
effectively on their own behalf. 
Neighboring communities often share 
similar probic ns and have resources that, 
if pooled, would increase chances for de- 
velopment. Multi-community 
collaboration is a concept that should be 
encouraged. 


“Agencies must learn how to develop co- 
operative skills in order for their 
programs to properly assist rural commu- 
nities.” 


— William French, California 


Programs work individually, but not to- 
gether. Rural communities cite many cases 
of programs — such as FmHA’s commu- 
nity programs, SBA and EDA assistance — 
that are exemplary in helping small rural 
communities. But government programs 
usually operate independently of each 
other. Although linking them effectively 
with other programs would improve the 
chances for rural development, this seldom 
occurs. 


“Collaboration should be the key word 
ang guiding principte of this decad-.” 


— Charles Cranford, Arkansas 


Partnerships are needed among agencies 
and levels of government. Many organiza- 
tions, public and private, have resources to 
contribute to rural development. 
Interorganizational jealousies and the lack 
of institutional means to link their efforts 
prevent effective cooperation in most 
cases. The contributions of all organiza- 


“Provide information and expertise to the 
local communities to allow them to de- 
velop their economies in ways they feel are 


appropriate. 
— Richard Sybert, California 


Technical help, not money is the major 
need. Rural Americans acknowledge the 
budgetary shortages facing the Nation and 
are not crying for fiscal solutions to their 
problems. Often, the greatest need they 
cite is for information, technical advice, 
and help in organizing and motivating 
their leadership. 


“I would not advocate more rural devel- 
opment programs, but instead a 
strengthening of existing federal 
programs. | would also advocate more 
flexibility in how these programs apply.” 


— David Roberts, Alabama 


Flexibility is needed in program implemen- 
tation. All too often, rural communities 
design their development efforts to fit the 
requirements of funding programs, instead 
of developing programs that directly aim 
at reaching community goals. This pattern 
must be reversed. To restore the Nation's 
focus on goals rather than means, govern- 
ment programs must be designed and 
administered flexibly and must be respon- 
sive to community-level needs. 


“We (parents) have been so intent on giv- 
ing our children everything we didn’t have 
growing up that we have failed to give 
them what we did have (i.e., the values of 
commitment, responsibility, accountabil- 
ity — that which is needed for strong 
community leadership.)” 


— ].T. McLawhorn, South Carolina 


ln these hearings, the Council heard that 


tions must be harnessed if rural  « —_ 
government's “program mentality,’ the old 


development is to be achieved. 
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staidard, is part of the problem. By creating 
sO Many programs, we have conditioned 
rural communities to expect the Federal gov- 
ernment to pay for soiutions to public 
problems. Too often, the chase for money has 
taken precedence over the need for intelligent 
action. Many rural communities find Federal 
dollars so attractive that they design their 
strategies to fit available programs, rather 
than what would help them best promote 
development. As a result, many communities 
have lost the desire, and perhaps the ability, 
to tackle their own problems and create their 
own solutions. 


This is not to deny the individual value of 
many Federal programs. Many persons testi- 
fied to the benefits of these programs and to 
the helpfulness of Federal officials in address- 
ing specific needs. Often, individual Federal 
officials go to extraordinary lengths to help 
the American public. Rather than targeting 
the motives of individuals, testimony pointed 
to the inadequacy of the current system as a 
whole to reach the roots of rural America’s 
lagging growth. 


As a Nation, we cannot afford to use our re- 
sources so carelessly. Nor can we afford to 
stifle local initiative with the very tools by 
which we mean to help them. 


The hearings also identified our Nation’s lack 
of an “ethic of collaboration.” We do not 
place a high value working closely with each 
other, and we oftentimes do not know how to 
work together well. Perhaps it derives from 
our pioneer spirit, which emphasized inde- 
pendence and individual action. But that 
pioneer spirit also embodied a value we have 


neglected: the vz’. ©. »mmunities working 
together for the .. m1..0n good. Rural com- 
munities need ; "ir J'e the fires that once 


burned in the hearis of their citizens. We 
must all work together to get the job done. 


What is needed to nieet the demands of the 
21st Century is a new response to changing 
needs, and a new standard for governmeni 
action. That standard must begin with an 
understanding that the fundamental goal is 
to empower rural communities to develop 
themselves. It must foster an “ethic of collab- 
oration” among governments at all levels and 
with private organizations. It must reject the 
idea that government policy at any level 
should be to direct rural communities and 
people, or to regulate their behavior in ways 
that might lead toward development. And it 
must embody the notion that government 
can play a nurturing and sustaining role by 
acting “user friendly” and removing obstacles 
to the achievement of each community's 
highest potential. 
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PRINCIPLES FOR ACTION 


e challenges that confront rural 
America today call for markedly different 
approaches than those we have used in the 
past. As a Nation, if we are to achieve this 
vision for rural America, we must act in 
new ways. 


We believe that structural changes alone will 
not suffice. The new philosophy must be 
extended to the way in which we design and 
carry out our programs for rural develop- 
ment and to those with whom we do 
business and with those who invest in rural 
America. The Council does not advocate 
imposing additional taxes on our citizens in 
order to resolve problems or to capitalize on 
opportunities in rural America. Rather, flexi- 
ble approaches and better management of the 
resources we already have must be employed. 


To meet this challenge, we believe that our 
actions must be guided by these basic princi- 
ples: the central role of the community and 
the creation of a more responsive govern- 
ment. 


The Central Role of the Community 


First, we must recognize the central role of 
rural communities in defining and creating 
their own futures. Rural communities have 
been overlooked in the development equa- 
tion. Often they have been treated as 
unwilling or incapable players in the process. 
All too frequently, their values and aspira- 
tions have been ignored as too small or 
unworthy of consideration as government 
has assumed leadership roles in the face of a 
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changing rural landscape. We have been too 
ready to rob them of responsibility for their 
own actions by placing it in the hands of 
others. 


As a Nation, we can no longer afford the 
wastefuluess that results from the assump- 
tions of central power. We must, therefore, 
affirm by our actions the key roles that indi- 
vidual local communities must play in 
achieving our Nation’s vision for rural 
America. It is a basic tenet of a democratic 
system that individual citizens, acting 
through their communities, have both the 
right, and the responsibility, to define their 
own visions for the future. These visions 
must reflect their own aspirations, their own 
values, and their own willingness to act in 
their own behalf. Only they have the incen- 
tive to reach for greater heights. Only they 
have the right to say what they are willing to 
sacrifice in the search for self-betterment, 
and what they are not. 


We wish to make clear the error of assuming 
that betterment will occur solely, or even 
principally, through economic development. 
Rural development demands much more 
than an increase in the level of local 
economic activity, just as economic develop- 
ment requires much more than traditional 
ideas of industrial recruitment and business 
development have allowed. 


Rural development is and must be, funda- 
mentally, development of the whole 
community, and not merely its business sec- 
tor. Community development is not an act 


but a process, by which the community’s level 
of well-being is increased. That process must 
be a bottom-up process. It begins with expan- 
sion of the community’s ability to act 
effectively in its own behalf and to develop 
creative and effective partnerships with the 
private sector. It depends heavily on the abil- 
ity of local leadership to guide the 
community to a clearly understood vision 
and a plan for achieving it. It depends equally 
on the capacity of local citizens and local in- 
stitutions to carry the load of creating their 
own futures, which is why we use the words 
“rural community development.” 


Creating a More 
Responsive Government 


Second, while we believe strongly in the 
power of local people to create their own bet- 
ter futures and the efficacy of individual and 
community action, we also believe that gov- 
ernments have positive roles to play in 
promoting rural community development. 
However, we wish to underscore the fact that 
government — as it is presently constituted 
and organized — is so poorly equipped to 
play these roles effectively, that it may be as 
much a hindrance to progress as a help. 


Government — not only the Federal govern- 
ment, but public institutions at all levels — 
must learn to act in new ways that respond to 
the needs of today and tomorrow. These new 
government behaviors must spring from the 
basic principle that it is the people — rural 
Americans — who matter most; their well- 
being must be the driving spirit behind all 
actions. Governments must serve as enablers, 
as supporters, as facilitators of local action, 
not as impediments or obstacles. 


In instituting this new role, governments 
must take many new actions that — taken 
together — will redefine them. Heavy- 
handed government actions discourage 
individual initiative and frustrate communi- 
ties from acting effectively. Inefficient use of 
scarce public resources can no longer be tol- 
erated. Governments must examine closely 
the programs they administer, reducing or 
eliminating those that respond to needs we 
have outgrown and reallocating our resources 
to others that reflect modern conditions. 
Governments must reduce the intrusiveness 
of their actions into the individual lives of 
citizens or the ability of local institutions to 
act effectively. Too frequently, rural areas have 
been disadvantaged through too limited or 
poorly focused investments in needed infra- 
structure or human development. 
Governments must be prepared to coopera- 
tively direct their investments, in response to 
locally driven actions, toward those areas — 
including education — that will prepare 
rural America to confront the 21st Century 
head on. 


Finally, the means — government programs 
— that are applied to rural problems too 
often reflect the desires of policymakers than 
the needs of rural communities. 
Governments — especially the Federal gov- 
ernment— must learn that the biggest need 
in rural communities is not more dollars, but 
the knowledge and capacity to use more 
effectively and creatively those resources al- 
ready available. 


Principles for Action 
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A Challenge to All Americans 


T: implement these principles, we make 
the following recommendations, based 
upon our belief that a changed governmental 
approach will facilitate their achievement: 


se Government should adopt a flexible ap- 
proach to rural community development, 
allowing local communities to craft their 
own community development plans, 
rather than trying to adjust those plans to 
suit the policies and programs of state and 
Federal governments. 


s Businesses, educational institutions, pri- 
vate foundations, and volunteers each 
need to play active roles in helping com- 
munities find and develop the local 
leadership needed to achieve community 
visions and meet communities’ needs. 


es Government should encourage and sup- 
port multi-community collaboration. By 
working on a pooled regional basis, rural 
communities can share solutions and re- 
sources. 


s Rural America must dramatically improve 
its educational achievement and all 
Americans should share the responsibility 
for providing the resources necessary to 
accomplish this. 


se Government must balance the relationship 
between human and environmental needs 
on a sustainable, long-term basis. 


w The Federal government should decentral- 
ize responsibility for community 
decision-making from the Federal level to 
local public institutions at the regional or 
community level. 


ws The Federal government should carefully 
review its policies to modify those that 
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unnecessarily inhibit caring community 
development and people’s responsibilities. 
Among the rules that require modification 
are those pertaining to economic impact 
and benefit-cost analysis and those that 
impose unreasonable process burdens on 
agriculture, rural businesses and govern- 
ments. 


a All Federal funding programs should re- 
spond to careful assessments of need, and 
Federal assistance programs should be 
reviewed to identify and eliminate those 
that are obsolete. 


es Government should not compete with free 
enterprise. Instead, government should 
encourage privatization and support it 
wherever feasible. 


e Government should give preference to 
guaranteed loans versus direct loans. 


ae Government should recognize that there 
are many solutions to the community de- 
velopment problems of rural communities. 
Government programs should give ade- 
quate consideration to the full range of 
these solutions. 


a Technical assistance is often a greater need 
than increased levels of funding for capital 
projects in rural communities and should 
receive greater attention. 


a There needs to be a flexible, creative, and 
simplified approach to government fund- 
ing of locally conceived rural community 
development efforts. 


A Challenge to the 
Federal Government — 


Rural problems cut across many issue areas, 
and also many departments of government. 


No single department or agency has the scope 
or authority to manage the total rural need. 
To help establish an overall Federal response 
that supports local community needs, we 
propose changes in the way the Federal 
Government participates in and contributes 
to rural development. 


Responsibility for positive action starts at the 
top. As the President has done in his Initiative 
on Rural America, the Nation’s chief execu- 
tive can provide strong, visible leadership — 
within the government and with the 
American public — by calling on the maxi- 
mum effort that each of us, citizens and 
government officials alike, can bring to the 
challenge. 


RECOMMENDATION: The President 
should appoint a permanent Senior White 
House Advisor, with responsibility to advise 
the President on rural development issues 
and for providing White House leadership to 
the federal government’s participation in 
rural development activities. 


RECOMMENDATION: The President 
should continue to show strong support for 
the White House Policy Coordinating 
Group/Working Group on Rural 
Community Development. We also strongly 
recommend that each Federal department or 
agency designate a rural affairs officer as a 
member. 


RECOMMENDATION: The President 
should establish a permanent President’s 
Advisory Council on Rural America com- 
prised of private sector individuals who 
represent the diversity and uniqueness of 
rural America. 


The White House Advisor should be an ex 
officio member of the Policy Coordinating 
Group, should Chair a White House Policy 
Coordinating Group/Working Group on 
Rural Development, and should represent the 


full range of economic and social issues con- 
fronting rural America. This person should 
be responsible for the facilitation of a long- 
term National strategy for rural development 
in conjunction with the Policy Coordinating 
Group/Working Group on Rural 
Development, for evaluating the contribu- 
tions of individual programs and 
departments to rural development, for rec- 
ommending needed changes in programs 
and policy — including the elimination of 
duplication and outdated programs — and 
for monitoring the Nation’s progress in 
achieving rural economic and social 
advances. 


The Policy Coordinating Group/Working 
Group on Rural Community Development 
responsibilities should be to develop, gain 
approval for, and implement National strate- 
gies to achieve rural development, manage 
interdepartmental rural development issues, 
and respond to issues and barriers identified 
by State Rural Development Councils. 
Ultimate responsibility for achieving the 
long-term Federal vision for rural America 
rests with this White House Policy 
Coordinating Group. Each member’s role is 
to coordinate rural issues and programs in- 
ternal to the department and to provide a 
long-term strategic plan for rural community 
development. These strategic plans would 
not only be used internally, but would be 
offered to the Senior White House Advisor as 
a tool to assist in efforts to identify unneces- 
sary and obsolete programs and include their 
agency strategies in a coordinated federal 
strategic plan. 


The President’s Advisory Council on Rural 
America will provide continual, expert advice 
from the private sector citizens who represent 
all aspects of rural America. This Council 
should monitor the achievement of goals and 
objectives and recommend standards of per- 
formance for both Government and the 
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Nation, against which progress will be mea- 
sured. 


A Challenge to Other Units 
of Government — 


State governments must confront manage- 
ment challenges similar to those facing the 
Federal government. The following recom- 
mendations can begin to bring about the 
changes in our governmental system that are 
needed to focus responsibility and initiative 
on rural citizens and communities in rural 
areas of the U.S., and thereby create a climate 
of opportunity in which constructive solu- 
tions to rural problems are more likely to be 
found. 


While we do not wish to recommend the 
creation of specific institutions in individual 
states, we believe states could benefit from 
establishing a rural policy management 
process similar to the one we recommend for 
the Federal government. States, too, need a 
means for coordinating rural policy and ini- 
tiatives among departments and agencies. 


RECOMMENDATION: We urge each gover- 
nor to establish a Governor’s Advisor on 
Rural Community Development, to perform 
a role similar to the Senior White House 
Advisor on Rural Development. 


RECOMMENDATION: We urge each gover- 
nor to establish a State Government 
Working Group on Rural Community 
Development. The Group’s responsibilities 
should be to develop, gain approval for, and 
implement state strategies to achieve rural 


development, and {° ‘.anage interdepart- 
mental rural dev: at issues. 
RECOMMENDA | We urge all states to 


create a Governors’ Advisory Council on 
Rural Community Development composed 
of representatives from the private sector, to 
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work in similar ways to the President’s 
Council on Rural America. 


A Challenge to the 
Intergovernmental System 


The Federal government is not the only, nor 
even the most important, public contributor 
to rural development. As pointed out, state 
governments have a major role in promoting 
development in their rural communities. The 
Federal government must develop the ability 
to work creatively and cooperatively with 
state and local governments if a total 
National effort is to be successful. 


We believe the experiment in establishing 
pilot State Rural Development Councils of- 
fers great potential for introducing a new era 
in the management of government. 


RECOMMENDATION: We urge that contin- 
uing support be given to further the creation 
and maintenance of State Rural 
Development Councils in all states as a 
means for promoting cooperation between 
the Federal and state levels of government, 
local governments, and the private sector. 


RECOMMENDATION: We believe that both 
the Federal and state governments must re- 
doubie their efforts in gathering data and 
providing information, technical assistance, 
and assisting with long-term strategic plan- 
ning activities. 


The State Rural Development Councils have 
responsibility for building effective partner- 
ships and long-term strategies for achieving 
economic and social progress within their 
states. They are needed to remove barriers 
and to provide a forum in which effective 
joint action can occur between Federal and 
state governments, as well as local govern- 
ments, educational institutions, Indian tribes, 
and the private sector. 


Information and technical assistance are of 
critical importance in rural America often 
times more than financial assistance. We sup- 
port the efforts of the Rural Information 
Center to provide ready accessible, useable 
information on rural community develop- 
ment issues. 


These three components: Federal, state, and 
intergovernmental, are designed to create a 

system of continuity for effective collabora- 
tion which builds to include local and tribal 
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government, and the private sector. By estab- 
lishing the mechanism for this collaboration 
— an advisor for rural development, an in- 
teragency coordinating group, and a private 


sector advisory council at the state and 
Federal level, working through State Rural 


Development Councils — it is our belief that 


the most effective response to rural needs, 
based on locally driven initiative, can be 
effected in rural America. 
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MEASURABILITY 
AND PERFORMANCE: 


ocus, accountability, and measuring per- 

formance were three issues frequently 
cited as necessary ingredients for success by 
the participants in the eight public hearings 
on rural development held in 1991. We fur- 
ther confirmed this as we met with agency 
representatives in January of 1992. Members 
of the President’s Council on Rural America 
also found these critically important 
elements of good management practices lack- 
ing and of urgent concern at the local 
community and state level of activity. 


The most important management tool that 
can address these critical issues most effec- 
tively is a strategic planning process. Each 
community must have its own plan with 
commitment to achieve its goals and fully 
participate in carrying it out. In fact, each 
participating group and level of government 
should develop a strategic plan. A strategic 
plan gives focus, delineates accountability 
and includes a score card for measuring per- 
formance. 


The Federa! government alone spends bil- 
lions of dollars annually in projects and 
administration related to rural community 
development. Measuring performance is nec- 
essary so that state and federal governments 
can determine the effectiveness of programs. 
They must keep visions and goals firmly in 
sight and be prepared to consider necessary 
changes to assure that revitalization becomes 
a reality. 


We recommend the following as measures for 
performance including, but not limited to: 


s increased local tax base 
a higher income levels 
s reduced unemployment 


@ new job creation 
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@ quality of life improvement 
@ progress in achieving social justice 


We must set a new standard of performance 
for government at all levels. It must focus not 
on programs — the means by which govern- 
ment acts — but on outcomes — the results 
we hope to achieve. And it must recognize 
that success exists only to the extent that we 
are able to help rural communities help 
themselves to achieve the economic develop- 
ment and improved quality of life to which 
they aspire. 


CONCLUSION 


n her public testimony before the 

President's Council on Rural America, 
Jane Schautz of Rensselaerville, New York, 
observed that the ancient Chinese word for 
“crisis” is composed of two word pictures, 
one meaning “danger” and the other “oppor- 
tunity.” Indeed, in its hearings across the 
country, the Council heard the term “oppor- 
tunity” applied to the situation in rural 
America as often, if not more often, than the 
term “crisis.” 


Also, the Council learned that rural America 
has the will, the commitment, and the capac- 
ity to build upon its greatness and that in 
many rural communities across America, this 
“reconstruction” is already happening: 


a Some rural residents and communities are 
articulating visions for themselves and for 
their future; 


s Towns and counties that once based their 
economic futures on outside industries are 
beginning to look inward, at their home- 
grown resources, for development 
opportunities. 


a A number of state and local governments 
are taking a more flexible approach toward 
rural community development. 


e Hundreds of rural leaders are exercising 
more control over their own destinies, 
empowering themselves and those around 
them. 


e Rural communities are working more and 
more with the private sector — and with 
each other — to bring about this change. 


However comforting these efforts may be, 
they must be substantially multiplied 
throughout rural America. Moreover, the 
Council was reminded that it is necessary to 
understand that the stakes are high for all 
Americans. While each area of the county 
has distinct problems that need tailore:: re- 
sponses, our National concern cannot b« 
limited to a single part of the country. We are 
one. Thus, a rural America that lags behind 
the rest of the nation consumes valuable re- 
sources for its sustenance, resources that 
cannot be invested in building a better life for 
us all. History has shown that rural problems 
cannot be ignored by America’s cities, for the 
rural unemployed of today become the urban 
social problems of tomorrow. 


The Council wholeheartedly believes that 
rural Americans, through stronger local lead- 
ership, can solve their own problems with the 


proper tools. They can meet tomorrow’s 
challenges, but they need to create, and real- 
ize, their own vision for rural America. They 
can empower themselves and their commu- 
nities, but they need government to help, not 
hinder, their self-sustaining efforts. 


Such an effort will require more responsive 
government as well as decisiveness and posi- 
tive action on the part of all levels of 
government acting together in a collabora- 
tive, meaningful manner. It will require not 
only a focus on community as a process, but 
also as a key player. Indeed, accountability for 
community development begins and ends at 
the local level. If communities, especially 
rural communities, fail to accept this respon- 
sibility, the burden of stagnation and decline 
will rest with them alone. 


Now is the time for action, the time to begin, 
in rural America and with rural Americans, 
to view the future as an opportunity, not a 
destiny. 
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